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WHAT IS DIALECTIC? I 


HE answers to the question raised by the title of this article have 
been many and various. They run all the way from the be- 
lief that dialectic is the art of dodging problems instead of answering 
them, or that it is the art of polite conversation, or that it is ‘‘the 
katharsis’’ of the understanding (Kant), to beliefs of an entirely 
different sort which identify dialectic simply with the fact of motion, 
or with divine power (Hegel),' or with the driving force of all his- 
tory (Marx). And if nothing else is accomplished by this paper, at 
least the necessity of a more circumspect usage of the term will be 
shown. But the primary attempt will be to call attention to the ex- 
istence and importance of what may be tentatively called a naturalis- 
tic and objective dialectic which conditions so-called ‘‘timeless’’ 
systems of dialectical implication. Logical freedom, it will be main- 
tained, is always a case of conditional independence and dialectical 
thinking described as a specific activity involving human purposes 
with definite temporal references to things in movement. 

The first part will present a detailed criticism of some recent 
works which express different points of view on dialectic ;? the second 
part will roughly outline the positive doctrine. They form a unified 
whole in the sense that some of the criticisms made in the first half 
are based upon positions defended in the second and that still other 
doctrines expounded in the second half follow from the rejection in 
the first part of alternative positions declared upon analysis to be 
inadequate. The word ‘‘other’’ here indicates that the argument is 
not formally circular. 

A, Dialectic is defined by Mr. Adler as ‘‘the kind of thinking 
which takes place when human beings enter into dispute.’’ Any 
kind of a dispute? No, a dispute which arises from the ‘‘considera- 
tion of some theory or idea.’’ But its methodology is emphatically 
distinguished from that of mathematics and science; so that, grant- 

1 This is very suggestively put in the Encyclopedia: ‘‘We have before this 
identified the Understanding with what is implied in the conception of the Good- 
ness of God; we may now remark of Dialectic in the same objective significa- 


tion, that its principle answers to the conception of his power’’ (Sec. 81, Zus. 
1, Wallace trans.). 

2 Chiefly Adler’s Dialectic, New York, 1927; also Bogoslovsky’s The Tech- 
nique of Controversy, New York, 1928; Jonas Cohn’s Theorie der Dialektik, 
Leipzig, 1923. 
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ing the distinction for a moment, the odd conclusion follows that 
mathematicians and scientists do not consider and dispute about ideas 
or that in so far as they do they are dialecticians. What, then, is the 
fundamental difference in methodology? The fundamental differ- 
ence between dialectic and science is that scientific thinking is con- 
trolled at some point by the facts it seeks to explain, while dialectic 
thinking, seeking to clarify and not to explain, is autonomous, is 
always on the wing; the introduction of a fact spells its death. 
Dialectical thinking is different from mathematical thinking in that 
the latter assumes either postulates or rules of demonstration while 
‘‘pure’’ dialectic assumes nothing and is strictly non-partisan; it 
does not even require, so to speak, an atmosphere for its flight. It 
follows that truth, too, as distinct from the relation of ‘‘entailment,’’ 
is altogether foreign to dialectic, since facts are in some way bound 
up with truth. Nor can things possibly mean anything or serve as 
anchorage for meanings, since the movement of the implications 
which meanings have would have to be checked up by observing the 
movement of things. There is no sense in arguing or disputing about 
things, Adler’s position implies, since things are just things and 
that’s all there is to it. From the truism, significances are not things, 
he goes on to affirm that things do not signify. A quotation of the 
fundamental metaphysical doctrine underlying Mr. Adler’s treat- 
ment of dialectic will reveal the source of the many paradoxical 
propositions he so skillfully defends. Here it is: ‘‘The realm of 
facts or events is the realm of brute existence in themselves unin- 
telligible ; the universe of discourse is the order of intelligibles, and 
the relation between these two realms being an external relation, is not 
included in discourse and is therefore unintelligible’’ (p. 207). Now, 
were Mr. Adler to start out with this proposition and merely deduce 
the consequences of believing it to be true, we should have no quarrel 
with his utterances on the present theme, but should merely discuss 
the metaphysical implications of this root dualism.* But the author 
seems to think that it is somehow involved in the empirical, logical, 
and metaphysical description he gives of human discourse. Grant- 
ing that the empirical description were sound, Mr. Adler would be in 
a strange predicament indeed, for by a consideration of the facts of 
discourse and controversy, by a reference to events which enable him 
to make himself understood, he reaches the conclusion that those very 
facts are intrinsically unintelligible in virtue of which, and only in 
virtue of which, we know what his book is about, what he is referring 
to. Such a procedure is self-defeating and although not necessarily 
a formal fallacy is methodologically inadequate. The answer usually 
made to objections of this sort is that symbols and factual reference 


8 For the reasons for believing this position untenable, see ‘‘The Irration- 
ality of the Irrational,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXIV, p. 421. 
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of every kind are only accidental auxiliaries in the transmission of 
meanings which exist independently in their own right. That this 
conception of accident is untenable will appear in the course of our 
discussion. However, we shall begin by following Mr. Adler all 
along the line and show that the empirical, logical, and metaphysical 
analyses of dialectic do not justify his conclusions. 

(a) Dialectical thinking according to the author is a process (i) 
of discovering the set of postulates and assumptions which condition 
two propositions in opposition to each other, (ii) of defining the 
meaning of the terms used in the opposed propositions and (iii) of 
‘resolving this opposition by formulating a third set of propositions 
to include the conflicting ones’’ (p. 75). In other words, the move- 
ment of thought in intellectual controversy is primarily regressive. 
Agreement or disagreement become significant when we go back to 
the sources of our position and see why it is that we believe what we 
do believe, or when we uncover the logical assumption or the secret 
wish or hope or fear under the shadow of which our reasoned 
propositions derive their certainty. That this is the way we some- 
times proceed in argument is true. That this is an invariable as- 
pect of controversial technique is disputable. But that this is the 
only way we proceed is false, for beside this regressive movement 
there is a progressive one, much more important for the clarification 
of our ideas and the resolution of our conflicts. We do not merely 
go back to postulates, we go forward to other propositions. We 
follow along to see where the argument leads, into what it eventu- 
ates. This propulsive element in thinking is decidedly much more 
in evidence than the regressive one. We do not and can not stop 
to define all our terms in a dispute, for there would not be any dis- 
pute so long as we merely kept on defining our terms. It would be 
like trying to build a house by first laying a foundation clear to the 
other side of the earth. Rather do we assume an initial agreement 
and trace the consequences of our position. Where we follow along 
and reason according to the same canons of implication, the con- 
clusions we reach and not our starting point make our own position 
clearer to us and the assent or dissent of our opponent meaningful. 
In all argument the ‘‘material reductio ad absurdum,’’ if we may 
80 name it, plays a more powerful réle than the formal ‘‘contradic- 
tion in terms.’”’ ‘‘If you believe this, then you must believe that: 
but are you prepared to believe that?’’ Where the that is mutually 
regarded as an absurdity, either the argument is over or we begin 
only then to redefine or qualify our terms. For example, if you be- 
lieve ideas are objects of knowledge, then you must accept idealism; 
if you believe in absolute equality before the law, then you must be- 
lieve that the first and fourth offender should receive the same pun- 
ishment, ete. We stop when we reach a position we can not believe 
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and either accede to our opponent or go back to qualify our terms. 
We reach final’ agreement when both of us assent to certain derived 
propositions and can discover only one set of premises from which 
the propositions believed true, follow. And where we are in doubt 
about the truth of the derived propositions, we devise simple experi- 
ments suggested by those propositions to test their truth. 

This, I submit, is the way intellectual controversy goes on. Re- 
flection upon this important trait of empirical controversy should 
have lead Mr. Adler to re-examine the fundamental psychological 
assumption which lies behind every sharp disjunction between facts 
and ideas, viz., the belief in immediate or intuitive knowledge. Mr. 
Adler does not discuss this doctrine, but he is committed to one of its 
corollaries—the inspection theory of ‘‘clear ideas.’’ Dialectical 
thinking, he says, enables us to make our ideas clear. But suppose 
it is asked: how do we know whether our ideas are clearer? The 
simpler is not always the clearer and a familiar situation is not eclari- 
fied when reduced to unfamiliar elements. Being, for example, is 
the simplest category or concept. Who will say that it is the clear- 
est? The use of the regressive method alone implies that our posi- 
tion is clear only when we have reduced it to an enumeration of 
definitions and postulates. Yet can we not ask the same question 
about definitions and postulates? How do we know if they are 
really clear in our mind unless we do something with them? If we 
rule out reference to existence how do we communicate their mean- 
ing, how do we test their relevance, how do we establish their con- 
sistency? The importance of answering questions of this sort 
will appear again in the discussion of the logical description of dia- 
lectic. They are crucial to the subsistence doctrine Mr. Adler is de- 
fending, which denies that ‘‘the nature of things must be respected 
by logic’’ (Bradley). 

Failure to realize the ambiguity in the question which the author 
conceives to be the genuine dialectical one, viz., ‘‘ What does it mean 
to say that———?,’’ also contributes to giving a sham simplicity to 
the problem. But the one who asked the question ‘‘What does it 
mean to say that the earth is round?’’ would take as an answer the 
following statement: ‘‘To say that the earth is round implies that 
if we sail in a given direction, we will return to our starting point; 
that if the earth casts a shadow, it will take a circular form, ete.’’ 
Here reference to something to be done is direct. Normally when 
the meaning of the subordinate clause is taken as fixed our answer 
to questions of this sort lead either to a definition of terms or to the 
elaboration of consequences. The elaboration of consequences ulti- 
mately results in a direct judgment of practice, that is, a judgment 
which involves the performance of an act to determine its truth or 
falsity. Only when it can be shown that terms can be significantly 
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defined independently of the consequences which follow from propo- 
sitions in which they enter, can it be said that the question ‘‘ What 
does it mean to say that———?”’ is alien to science and experience. In 
those cases where the meaning contained in the subordinate clause 
is not fixed, that is to say, not understood, the answer leads to an 
exhibition of objects or to an indication of the specific situation to 
which the meaning refers. 

Assuming that we understand Mr. Adler’s position and assuming 
that he is consistent with himself, let us clarify that position by 
putting the dialectical question to it. What does it mean to say that 
dialectical thinking has no relevance or connection with actuality? 
What does it mean to say that philosophical thinking which the author 
identifies with dialectical thinking ‘‘might almost be described as 
the attempt to achieve an empty mind, a mind free from any in- 
tellectual prepossessions, and unhampered by one belief or another”’ 
(p. 246)? Well, for one thing, the very comforting conclusion fol- 
lows that literally speaking we do not have to know anything about 
anything to discuss everything ; that laws of logic (which are not at 
the same time a logic of things) take the place of control by subject- 
matter; that ‘‘what is’’ can no longer exercise a veto upon ‘‘what 
might be.’’ It means that we can make up our minds to agree with 
one another, but we can never be convinced, since there is no com- 
pulsion in the choice of premises. It means that we can never tell 
whether a person is talking nonsense, since reference to actuality is 
the only criterion we have by which to test consistency. It means 
that since, sad fact, we do live in an actual world and are human 
beings with definite interests, dialectical discourse is never pure and 
is perpetually striving to get away from its ‘‘accidental’’ origins— 
in which it can no more succeed than we poor mortals can succeed 
in walking off the earth. 

The alternative to all these interesting theses may be put as fol- 
lows. Any discussion that can not possibly be terminated by some 
fact or by knowledge of what facts would be relevant to settling the 
issue in dispute is meaningless, for the questions which could still 
be asked no matter what the structure of the world were like (or per 
impossible, even if there were no world at all, as so many neo- 
realists are fond of imagining), are not genuine questions.‘ 

(b) If dialectic be formally described as a movement of thought 
which proceeds by definition, analysis, and synthesis to a more and 
more inclusive system in which apparent contradictions are trans- 
formed into oppositions determined by the organization of the sys- 
tem as a whole, then we may say that even methodologically dialecti- 
cal thinking is employed in mathematics and in science. Without 
wandering too far afield we may cite the well-known device by which 
4Cf. This JourNAt, loc. cit. 
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the original definition of number was synthesized to include the so- 
called irrational and imaginary numbers which were at first regarded 
as contradictory or absurd, the way in which the conception of an 
organism has been modified to include microscopic life, or the way 
in which the concept of physical element has been generalized, or 
the manner in which the concept of property has been stretched to 
cover all sorts of intangible entities, etc. In all of these cases dia- 
lectic is controlled by something outside of itself. If the method, 
however, is distinguished from all its concrete uses and is regarded, 
not only in abstraction, but as independent from subject-matter, the 
question arises, what determines the synthesis between any two op- 
positional moments or between any two pure systems in opposition. 
The synthesis can not be deduced from a consideration of either or 
both of these moments alone. Adler himself admits that the act of 
synthesis in pure dialectic is to a certain extent alogical (166). 
Well then, since any number of supra-ordinate systems or syntheses 
can be constructed to resolve any given opposition, what determines 
the selection of the particular synthesis made? Since it is postulated 
that no motive or compulsion enters by way of the subject-matter, 
the pure dialectician must suffer the fate of Buridan’s ass. If any 
selection is made, and, after all, dialecticians must live, too, it is to 
be done gingerly, that is to say, neutrally, so that no one can raise 
the cry of dogmatism against the procedure. This fear of dogmatism 
is very interesting. 

What does it mean to say that someone is dogmatic? It means, 
says Adler, not only that the person in question is unaware of his 
postulates, a state of mind which in its psychological origins is assimi- 
lated to insanity (p. 121),° but further that some belief or other is 
taken to be true instead of being regarded as merely possible. Where 
belief is other than the conventional supposition necessary to gen- 
erate dialectic discourse, there we have evidence of dogmatism. 
From this results the dangerous obscurantism of classing both re- 
ligion and science together as dogmatic. ‘‘Science like theology,’’ 
we read (p. 226) ‘‘is profoundly religious. The field of actuality 
which it postulates as its subject-matter, it postulates necessarily 
rather than tentatively. ...’’ In other words, to avoid dogmatism 
science must start out with saying, Supposing there is a world and 
not There is a world. But if there actually were no world, pray, what 
would the statement, Suppose there is a world mean? How do we 
know what we are conventionally postulating if our postulates are 
divorced from some subject-matter whose structure makes them in- 
telligible? To retort that from the standpoint of logic the existence 
of the world is an accident, that it is only one possibility among an 


5 Watch your postulates! might well become the slogan of a new school of 
mental therapy. 
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infinite number of others equally likely or unlikely, it is to lay claim 
to knowledge more extensive than any knowledge of this world can 
be. For consider, is not the concept of accident, as used here, a 
statistical concept? We say that it is an accident what language a 
man speaks because we know of other men who speak other languages. 
But he who says it is an accident that men speak at all must know 
other men who do not speak at all. And he who goes further and says 
that it is an accident what laws of logic prevail in this world must 
know other worlds and other laws of logic. The moral is, that of 
singular cases (i.e., only one of a kind) we can not predicate the 
character of accident. And the aggregate whole which we refer to as 
the world is the most unique of all singular cases. 

Science is indicted as dogmatic on another count. It postulates 
the ‘‘law of contradiction’’ and this is dogmatic postulation because 
‘it does not admit of alternatives’’ (p. 227). When Mr. Adler can 
intelligibly formulate the alternative of the law of contradiction and 
apply it to something, this statement might have point. But logically 
must not Mr. Adler establish the fact that there are alternatives be- 
fore he can use that phrase ‘‘does not admit of alternatives’’? 
What possible alternative to the law of contradiction would enable 
us to assert the truth or falsity of any proposition or even entertain 
possibilities? In addition, would it not be more justifiable to say that 
the assumption that there must always be genuine, i.e., self-consistent, 
alternatives, is itself more dogmatic than the belief that this is an 
empirical matter depending upon concrete circumstances? 

The cardinal logical sin, however, committeed by Mr. Adler is 
to beg at the outset the whole problem of consistency in order to get 
over difficulties and then admit at the finish that he has not the 
proof which, by implication, he has been promising us all along. And 
yet the problem of consistency is the fundamental problem of every 
non-existential logic. Dialectical thinking is similar to mathematical 
thinking in that both use the terms ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘meaning’’ when 
they do use them, in the same formal sense. ‘‘Truth is a quality in- 
trinsic to a system of propositions’’ (p. 18). ‘‘The system itself as 
a whole has a certain quality of truth if its postulates are self-con- 
sistent and independent . . . but this again is obviously ° an intrinsic 
attribute of the system, and not a quality it possesses because of 
standing in relation to anything other than itself’’ (p. 19). Now 
it is clear that if the postulates are incompatible with one another, 
we shall sooner or later discover a pair of contradictory theorems. If 
we affirm both we shall be violating the ‘‘law of contradiction’’ which 
Mr. Adler ‘‘dogmatically’’ uses in his logical demonstrations through- 
out the entire book. The affirmation of two contradictory proposi- 
tions can be shown to be equivalent to a contradiction in terms. A 


6 Italics mine. 
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contradiction in terms is nonsense. Hence, a proof of the consistency 
of our postulates is necessary to assure us that we are not talking 
nonsense, that there is not a latent contradiction in our position. 
One such proof can be given by existential exemplification of our 
postulate group, for Mr. Adler agrees that nature is not contra- 
dictory. But he is debarred from using this proof, for it would then 
be not at all ‘‘obvious’’ that the attribute of consistency was in- 
trinsic, as he claims (p. 19). In the appendix, however, devoted to 
the resolution of this difficulty, Mr. Adler confesses that ‘‘the com- 
patibility of postulates is everywhere reduced to the consistency of 
theorems’’ (!) and ‘‘this is equivalent to maintaining that there is 
no final test for the compatibility of postulates in dialectical proced- 
ure’’ (p. 251). As far as we can see, ‘‘no final test’’ in this connec- 
tion means no fundamental test at all when once the demand is made. 
If we now ask Mr. Adler what assurance he has that systems of dia- 
lectical thinking may not be nonsense, his only response can be the 
undialectical and dogmatie answer, ‘‘ Faith.’’ 7 

(c) The universe of discourse, according to Adler, is a realm of 
possibility. But we discourse about actualities, too. When we do 
so, it has been claimed, our discourse is not dialectical. It follows 
then that the universe of discourse also is split into two parts—dis- 
course about facts and discourse about ideas. Now suppose some one 
in jest were to ask whether discourse about the fact of discourse and 
discourse about the idea of discourse, constituted different sub- 
realms of a higher realm of discourse, ete. The earnest sense behind 
the question would be that we can only discourse about facts in 
terms of ideas and that to dichotomize the universe is not to escape 
from the difficulties which motivated the first radical division. Mr. 
Adler himself, after having declared the relation between actuality 
and possibility to be unintelligible, heroically looks away from the 

7 If space permitted, I think it could be shown that the latest work of Hil- 
bert on the compatibility of axioms still involves reference to something outside 
of themselves; and once logical constants are interpreted as natural structures, 
to characters of the physical world. It is conclusive only to those who on other 
grounds deny essential existential reference to mathematics. Mr. Adler, how- 
ever, can not quote Hilbert’s work as defence since dialectic at any rate is openly 
concerned with ‘‘ideas’’ and does not start with meaningless formulas. It must 
face the problem of meaning at the very outset, a problem which even Hilbert 
ean not escape. From a different point of view one of Hilbert’s critics has 
written: ‘‘No real contradiction is possible between Hilbert’s ‘formulas’ be- 
cause they do not express any meaning and therefore can not contain any con- 
tradictory meanings. Contradiction appears to a certain extent only as a self 
stoppage of the inference mechanism, as a mechanical hindrance of the flow of 
conclusions according to the rules of play in the game of drawing conclusions, 
but not according to any sense determining context. Hence with the purely 
formal (mechanical) demonstration of compatibility nothing is accomplished as 
far as the ontological possibility of the posited formulas of Hilbert’s mathe- 
matics’’—Becker, Oscar, in Mathematische Evxistenz, p. 77, Halle, 1927. 
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differences he has emphasized, and reasons that since whatever is 
actual must be possible, for otherwise it would not be, the whole realm 
of actuality can be treated as a ‘‘merely possible system’’ in the 
‘‘realm of dialectic possibility’’ (210). But possibility is the realm 
of ideas; actuality the realm of brute fact—so we have been told. 
Now actuality, too, turns out to have logical or ideal form. Adler 
discounts this admission by maintaining that dialectical treatment of 
actuality is ‘‘equivalent to denying its relevance to actuality.’’ No 
convincing reason is given why it can not be the business of science 
to discover by dialectical thinking the form actuality has. What is 
the significance of the fact that we are still trying to discover, des- 
cribe, and catalogue natural structures? 

In his eagerness to logicize the subject-matter of the sciences 
into the form of a Swmma dialectica,® which is basically a generalized 
Naturphilosophie, Mr. Adler makes other interesting confessions. 
He admits that ‘‘the business of prediction and verification, and the 
method of multiple working hypotheses, are in part instances of dia- 
lectical procedure’’ (239). Science, however, is undialectical in so 
far as it asserts the truth of the conclusions it reaches by virtue of 
those methods, for other conclusions are also possible. But surely 
not by the same methods applied to the same subject-matter! And 
surely if scientific thinking is controlled by subject-matter, the dia- 
lectical form which the method of such thinking takes must in some 
way be determined by those ‘‘brute’’ facts of which we have a science. 
Is it not more plausible to maintain that the structure of facts con- 
ditions the dialectical nature of thinking; that there is an existential 
dialectical counterpart to the dialectical movement of thought? Is 
that too great a price to pay to avoid this last dualism introduced be- 
tween scientific method and scientific knowledge—a dualism which 
makes our acceptance of either inexplicable? ® 


8 For the possibility of a naturalistic Summa Dialectica of the sciences which 
eschews a ‘‘rein phanomenologische’’ method, cf. Kurt Lewin, ‘‘ Ueber Idee und 
Aufgabe der vergleichender Wissenschaftslehre,’’ Symposion, 1926, p. 61, ff. 

9It is surprising that Adler finds in Hegel the nearest approach ‘‘to the 
conscious expression of dialectic as a method and theory.’’ Hegel was the 
sworn enemy of all dualism. The following passages in Hegel set an interesting 
task in exegesis for Mr. Adler. ‘‘ Wherever there is movement, wherever any- 
thing is carried into effect in the actual world, there Dialectic is at work. It is 
also the soul of all knowledge which is scientific . . . things are finite just be- 
cause they involve their own dissolution. Thus understood, Dialectic is dis- 
covered to be the life and soul of scientific progress, the dynamic which alone 
gives an immanent connection and necessity to the subject-matter of science’’ 
(Encyclopedia, See. 81). In a posthumous work, Schleirmacher, too, although 
distinguishing between dialectic as the act of getting knowledge and knowledge 
(or science) as what we get, refuses to separate them. Dialektik, herausgegeben 
von L. Jonas, Berlin, 1839, See. 16, 104-106. Even in theology, the original 
seat of metaphysical dualism, attempts have recurrently been made to transcend 
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B. The subtitle of Dr. Bogoslovsky’s book is ‘‘Principles of 
Dynamic Logic.’’ Although the author does not use the term ‘‘dia- 
lectic,’’ the emphasis on the word ‘‘dynamic’’ as opposed to ‘‘static’’ 
(a dangerous distinction) together with the claim made that all 
scientific or practical thinking is dialectical brings this work within 
the scope of the inquiry. The position taken is the diametrical oppo- 
site of Adler’s. The principles of dynamic logic are rooted in the 
existential fact of change. So far, so good. But if Adler sins 
against continuity in the interest of distinctions, Bogoslovsky 
sins against distinctions in the interest of continuity. Not content 
with modifying the traditional logic, he declares it to be basically 
unsound and proclaims that the old laws of logic must be replaced 
by new ones, the most fundamental of which is ‘‘A is B and not—B.’’ 
The author overlooks the interesting inferences which follow from 
this ‘‘open-minded’’ metaphysical attitude, namely, that either the 
character of the world has completely changed since Aristotle, in 
which case we could never know it, or that for centuries we have 
been getting correct results by using a false logic, in which case 
there is no practical need to reform our logic, or that we have 
really been employing this new logic all along disguised as the old, 
in which case they are the same except for the verbal disguise. 
Despite the presence of very interesting material in the book, the in- 
sistence upon this new law of thinking results in making the ‘‘ex- 
istential opposition’’ to a purely formal dialectic look like a parody. 
Trendelenberg should have been one example, at least, that the 
recognition of the facts of motion is not incompatible with the reten- 
tion of the ‘‘old’’ laws of logie. 

The rejection of the law of contradiction and excluded middle 
rests upon the elementary confusion of difference, opposition, and 
contradiction. The author interprets the judgment ‘‘A is B’’ in the 
traditional logic as if it meant to deny that A is C, D, E at the same 
time. And if we disclaim such an interpretation, he seems to argue 
that since C, D, E are other than B, we must admit that A can be B 
and not—B. The fallacy is glaring, for only if C, D, EF are the con- 
tradictory of B can they be equated to non—B. If I say that arsenic 
(A) is green (B), the statement that A is non—B would here mean 
that arsenic has another color and not that it has any quality other 
than green, e.g., poisonous or soluble. Only if ‘‘to be poisonous’’ or 
‘*to be soluble’’ meant ‘‘to be a color other than green’’ could pois- 
onous or soluble be symbolized by non—B. How far the confusion is 
carried is evident in the following citation based upon the misunder- 
standing of an illustrative anecdote in a popular presentation of 
mathematics. ‘‘Throughout his life he thought . . . that the sum of 


that standpoint, with the ery, ‘‘No world without a God; no God without a 
world.’’ Cf. Hegel, Philosophy of Religion, Eng. trans., I, p. 200. 
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all the angles of a triangle were equal to 360° and that this was the 
only conceivable possibility—A is B and not non—B—and suddenly 
he was made to realize that it is also conceivable that the sum of the 
angles of a triangle is less than 360°—A is B and non—B. His mind 
could not stand the latter idea. The new way of thinking killed 
him and manifested thereby (sic) their power, their significance 
and their inevitable necessity’’ (pp. 55-56). It seems to make no 
difference to Dr. Bogoslovsky that his A means two different things, 
that the reference in the first case is to Euclidean triangles and in 
the second to a species of non-Euclidean triangles. Whoever 
calls the ‘‘laws of thought’’ into question is really only calling 
attention to the fact of ambiguity. The same person might have been 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, but not at the same time and in the same 
respect. Dr. Bogoslovsky recognizes this in his Principle of Quanti- 
tative Indices: ‘‘No statement has any definite meaning without a 
certain quantitative index.’’ But surely this does not necessitate 
the rejection of the law of excluded middle. Let us take a con- 
crete example. ‘‘Yesterday at 3 p.m., 1200 feet above sea level ... 
the book weighed five pounds.’’ If Dr. Bogoslovsky is earnest with 
his postulate, A is B and not—B, he must say that the book under 
the same conditions did not weigh five pounds. Hence if his Prin- 
ciple of Quantitative Indices is true his fundamental postulate is 
false. 

In his attempt to stave off criticism, the author writes, ‘‘it must 
always be kept in mind that the postulate A is B and not—B is in- 
deed the most primary, the most essential, and the most compre- 
hensive in the system of reasoning, so that no other proposition is 
before it or above it. Once accepted, it must be the criterion for all 
other judgments, not the subject of a test by any other principle”’ 
(140). Since we have no other alternative let us accept this prin- 
ciple, apply it to itself, and see how far we can go. The third step 
gives us, ‘‘The statement A is B and not—B is both a false and a true 
proposition.’’ It is meaningless. Dr. Bogoslovsky also takes Hegel’s 
name in vain and claims that Hegel repudiated the law of contra- 
diction. The truth of the matter is that the law of contradiction is 
the driving force in the deduction of the categories. It is Hegel’s 
‘“‘arch-axiom.’’ Only because he accepts it can he show that the 
understanding involves itself into contradictions which must be 
transcended by synthesis.1° Where Hegel says contradiction is think- 
able and a fact he is referring to movement and change, to partial 
and in so far unreal aspects of the world. Hegel has no other way 
of distinguishing between the partial and the complete except by 
employing the law of contradiction as a criterion. 


10 The early work of McTaggart and McGilvary should have removed the 
last lingering misconception on this score. 
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The rejection of the law of excluded middle is really a protest 
against the too narrow use of the ‘‘either-or- (and not both) ’’ dis- 
junction. But is it necessary to go to such extremes? There can 
be no disputing that the law applies when alternatives are both ez- 
clusive and exhaustive. There can be a dispute as to whether in any 
particular situation the alternatives are exclusive and exhaustive or 
whether the alternatives apply at all. In this last case, we are rais- 
ing the question of relevance, which is not a matter for formal logic 
to decide. When we have established that the alternatives are ir- 
relevant we can rule them out with a ‘‘neither-nor.’?’ When we do 
not know whether alternatives are relevant or not, we must say 
‘either one or the other may (not must) be true, both can not be 
true, both may be meaningless.’’ It would not be difficult to show 
that the reasons generally given for unqualifiedly rejecting the law 
of excluded middle, apply just as well not only to the law of contra- 
diction, but to the law of identity as well. The only excuse I can 
offer for writing these commonplaces is that they are fundamental." 

C. Markedly different from either of the two books discussed 
above is Jonas Cohn’s Theorie der Dialektik. It is formal without 
betraying ‘‘natural impiety’’ towards its own subject-matter; and 
where it is empirical it is not barely descriptive, but also interpre- 
tive. Cohn differs from Hegel in that he makes no attempt to derive 
the content of knowledge from its structural forms, in his refusal 
to finitize the eternal movement in the categories, and in his denial 
of a creative réle to the concept of negation. He is one with Hegel 
in his emphasis on contradiction as the rocket motor, so to speak, 
of the dialectical process and in the belief that the system of dialecti- 
eal thinking as well as the world which is the object of that thinking is 
through and through organic and that therefore all relations are inter- 
nal. But the most significant feature of Cohn’s book is the rich illus- 
trative material demonstrating the way in which concepts generally 
taken as strictly opposed, necessarily find embodiment in the same 
concrete situation—where one can intelligibly be predicated, so can 
the other. This ‘‘unity of opposites’? (in Hegel’s sense) does not 
mean identity of opposites, for that would be denying the validity 
of the law of contradiction. Nor does it merely mean that we are 
dealing with a series which runs from one pole to the opposite pole 
and which characterizes a specific kind of continuity as in Hegel’s 
own example, summa jus, summa injuria. This example, like others 
of the sort, ‘‘birth and death,’’ ‘‘ice and steam,’’ refer to situations 
in which the nature of a thing is changed by gradual transition, 
where quantitative and measurable differences result in qualitative 

11 There are a great many interesting things in Dr. Bogoslovsky’s book, 


especially his emphasis on the principles of polarity and continuity which lack 
of space prevents me from considering. 
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differences. But genuine polarity here is more like opposition which 
goes together at every point in the series rather than that which de- 
velops in the course of transition. Given an organism, ‘‘life and 
death’’ are more significant polar concepts than ‘‘birth and death,’’ 
since at each moment throughout the continuity from beginning to 
end (from the first moment to the last moment), we can say that 
the organism is living and is dying—living only because some part of 
the body is wasting away and is being replaced, dying so that the 
assimilation of new material can go on; and these two processes, al- 
though distinct, go on together. Or we may say that knowledge of 
one’s self involves knowledge of the external world, and yet all tested 
knowledge of the external world involves sufficient knowledge of the 
self to discount its distorting influences. Processes of this sort go 
hand in hand; the first does not begin at one limit of a series and the 
second at the other. Cohn himself does not unambiguously dis- 
tinguish between the facts of correlativity and the facts of contin- 
uity, nor does he stress its existential importance and productive 
power. But in the introductory part of the book he presents some 
splendid illustrations of this kind of analysis. Without giving the 
argument literally, we shall summarize his discussion of the notions 
of ‘‘right and might,’’ one of the three main instances he considers, 
as an example of this type of dialectical analysis. 

The attempt to sharply oppose right, as law, and might, as fact, 
to one another is made by locating right in a realm of objective 
values independent of life, and by identifying might with the status 
quo. But where this separation is made the concept of validity is 
empty. Values just are. They can be described. But no ‘‘ought’’ 
ean be introduced since that implies a world in which those values 
are absent and in which they must realize themselves. In that case 
there is no sense in coupling the two concepts of might and right 
together as if they were opposed. They refer to two different things 
entirely. We might just as well contrast right with sight. In a world, 
however, where right makes a claim—where its validity implies a 
society ordered in certain ways in which right is to be applied, then 
not only does it come into conflict with might, but must in some way 
presuppose or include an element of might. As Cohn puts it, ‘‘ Might 
includes within itself a moment of right and right includes within 
itself a moment of might’’ (p. 54). An ethical or legal command is 
a rule intended to bind or compel. We may retort that rules do 
not necessarily involve force since we may all willingly obey it. But 
some force must at least potentially be behind it if it is to have the 
validity (a concept which implies the possibility of validation) it 
claims for itself—a validity independent of our personal caprice 
from moment to moment. In other words it must be enforced and 
what can not be enforced is*not law. 
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Might, on the other hand, rules by virtue of its own existence. 
But in order to perpetuate its own existence it must see to it that 
the future still contains the possibility of further rule. It must at 
least insure the existence of those over whom it rules. ‘‘Just as 
power over nature is won by the discovery of natural laws and by 
our adaptation to these laws, so power over human beings can only 
be maintained (behaupten) when they can count upon some rule or 
other to guide them in their intercourse with the authorities’’ (p. 
56). Were this not the case we could not sensibly distinguish be- 
tween might as a social concept from brute force as a purely mechani- 
cal concept, as something having direction but no intention. Those 
who are ruled must know, at least, what is to be done, what is re- 
quired to avoid extermination. The extremest form of tyranny can 
only exist in so far as it sets up certain maxims, rules, or orders for 
those over whom it tyrannizes. In so doing it recognizes the formal 
concept of right as a criterion to distinguish between those who have 
broken the rules and those who have not. 

Reflection will show that the same type of analysis illuminates 
situations where it is impossible to explain things satisfactorily by 
reduction to a single category, as in the disputes between sociology 
and ethics (history and validity), perception and conception, symbol 
and meaning, esthetic form and content, mechanism and teleology. 
The important question as to why there should be a conflict between 
these opposed concepts and exactly how in this struggle for domina- 
tion a whole series of subordinate concepts is generated, Cohn leaves 
unanswered. The fact that these concepts have a common locus and 
a related structure is indeed necessary for the specific oppositions 
they develop, but hardly sufficient in itself to explain them. Here is 
where a naturalist would have to bring in time and purpose unless 
he accepted the oppositions which develop as so many metaphysical 
ultimates. Cohn does appreciate the dialectical nature of time mani- 
fest objectively in every phenomena of ‘‘transience’’ and sub- 
jectively in recollection and expectation. But true to his idealist 
persuasion and fearful of falling into temporalism, his interesting 
discussion starts out and ends with time as illustration of dialectic 
and not as central to it. 

Where thinking is dialectical, the dialectical oppositions between 
concepts are resolved. What is the nature of this dialectical resolu- 
tion? For Cohn (p. 83) it is not an additive process in which the 
addition effects a change, like fusing black and white to get grey; it 
is not a transformative process in which the original elements are no 
longer discernible in the new quality created, like the emergence of 
water from the union of hydrogen and oxygen; but it results rather 
in the natural discovery of a whole in which the apparent contradic- 
tions and tensions are still preserved and in which they acquire a 
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new and completer significance. Cohn might here borrow an analogy 
from the school of gestalt biography and say that it is like the dis- 
covery of the personality of a great man as it appears to us after his 
death, when the tumult of party controversy has died down and the 
subject of the biography can no longer by any of his acts introduce 
fresh strokes into the picture. 

In the systematic portion of his work Cohn tries to show that 
certain objects (Gegenstande) exist which can only be adequately 
considered by dialectical thought processes as such and that all 
thought processes which are undialectical at the outset must, when 
they think their subject through, either come to a standstill or be- 
come dialectical. So far as I can see, this is equivalent to declaring 
with Hegel that everything is dialectical and that truth is found 
only in the whole. Consequently the position shares the weaknesses 
of absolute idealism, which can not be discussed here. Its kinship 
with idealism is also evident in the doctrine that the goal of knowl- 
edge is already involved in the materials of knowledge and its pre- 
suppositions, and in the belief that consciousness is both the deepest 
source and highest level of dialectic.’? 


Swwney Hook. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 





THE MISSING LINK IN HUMAN UNDERSTANDING 


NARROW-MINDED Behaviorism has in its monistic mate- 
rialism tried to figure the facts of mind without consciousness, 
or has regarded this as something superfluous in the course of human 
behavior. The scientists and experimenters who during the past 
generation have thought that life was essentially and exclusively a 
sum of materially conditioned reflexes are now more ready to doubt 
their own wisdom, which may be very methodical, technical, and even 
empirical, but not empirical enough, and still less logical. 

A growing psychological understanding will unite behaviorists, 
sensationalists, psychoanalysts, with logicians, metaphysicians, and 
spiritualists, and all other specialists of science, in a science of life, 
based on all kinds of experience, and with a theory more in accord- 
ance with all the facts. There are dawning certain common prin- 
ciples of explanation, which can no longer be conscientiously ignored. 
That this new-old faith is something beyond the mere facts of 
experience was amply demonstrated at the congress of scientists in 
Glasgow, not so long ago, when the chairman, Sir William Bragg, 
as reported by the press, in contrast to last year’s president, Sir 
Arthur Keith, declared his belief that ‘‘man has a soul.’’ This may 


12 To be concluded in next issue, No. 5. 
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be a fact; it may be empirically possible, although many of us lack 
the necessary experience even to admit its intelligibility. Logically, 
as well as empirically, we shall find the postulate of consciousness 
much more justified and more consonant with all and anything we 
know, than is commonly supposed. It is the task of this science of life 
to explain as well as describe all the facts, all the data given as ex- 
perience, whether they be thoughts, sentiments, or things. It must 
ask what and why without any theoretical reservation, except this 
only, that what we think is in existence must agree with what we know 
is in experience. 

First of all, we must think that all experience is in existence. 
We must not exclude certain subtle spiritual and religious facts from 
existence, and think that matter is the only real. If we judge hon- 
estly from experience, we must admit that existence is both material. 
and spiritual, although we may agree on a common principle. Next, 
we must not think that experience is all there is to existence. Indeed, 
we must admit that what we experience is only an insignificant part 
of reality, which includes also what we don’t know, although we may 
think about it. Third, we must not think that the fact is anything 
but itself in existence, although it may exist together with other 
facts and unknown existents. We must not identify the fact with 
something else, but we may indicate the existence of one with another, 
just as we indicate the existence of a great and complex reality by the 
words: This is America. Fourth, we must find the coexistence of 
the various facts in space and time, and therefrom infer what exists, 
although we don’t know it. Admitted that no fact exists alone, we 
must describe and explain its relations with everything else. 

If experience and knowledge, or facts, exist only locally and 
temporarily, in connection with all the unknown, we must admit that 
the fact can not exist if nothing else exists, and that when and where 
we know something there must also be something which we don’t 
know. Causality is based on the thought that there must be some- 
thing else when and where there is something. This idea conflicts 
with the principle of identity, which states that a fact is always itself 
and can not be something else. The solution of this problem lies 
in the theory of substitution, which makes it possible to consider 
one fact instead of another, or instead of something which is not a 
fact, and vice versa. Causality is, according to experience and reason, 
the necessary substitution. The strength of this connection varies 
from the inevitable and necessary to the probable, possible, and doubt- 
ful. It is a question of mental expectation more or less based on 
experience. It is largely a mathematical problem. Asa conditio sine 
qua non of the fact we must assume the existence of certain unknown 
factors where and when the fact exists, as the most immediate and 
inevitable cause of it. The facts that coexist with it in the present, 
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or which precede or succeed it in space, are less intimately and more 
indirectly connected with it. We may therefore with more right say 
that a fact is caused by the unknown factors than that it is caused 
by other facts. Assuming such factors in connection with the facts, 
we find that not only the existence, but the common character, of the 
known, and the relation between its facts in space and time, indicate 
a common principle, a factor of the same quality, but of variable 
quantity, whenever and wherever we experience. It is this factor we 
mean by the word ‘‘consciousness,’’ and this supposition is based on 
the following considerations in addition to those already mentioned. 

Empirically we find that a fact has not always been and will not 
always be. It is limited in both space and time. So we admit there 
is something known before and after it, even if we might hesitate to 
admit anything unknown instead of it. With any extended expe- 
rience we naturally ask why. We do, of course, take much for 
granted, but our craving for understanding is not satisfied with a 
shallow phenomenalism, and our reason penetrates deeper into the 
darkness of existence than the immediate and direct experience can 
reach. A scientific account of what, when, and where, we know does 
not answer our question. It is not enough to state that a present 
fact depends on, and may be considered as a consequence of, and 
a substitute for, a previous fact. The why remains. And reason 
asks, why is a fact at all? If it is not on account of some other past, 
present, or future experience, it must be for reasons beyond direct 
experience. Suppose we find some causal connection between two 
facts; we ask, how can one fact change into another unless they con- 
tain common principles. These principles must be partly the same 
and partly different, to explain the existence of, and the difference 
in, the facts. A must be the known symbol for the factors ab .. . 2, 
and B for b.. . . x, in which case the factor a is the difference be- 
tween the two facts, the other factors being identical. If it were not 
for such a difference in the unknown, the fact would remain identical 
with itself, and could not change from one to another. We deny, 
strictly speaking, that one fact can cause another; they are only the 
known signs for the constellations of factors in existence. Experience 
then is evidence of that which exists along with it. 

This coexistence is characterized by time and space. There may 
be doubts about the existence of real time and space. Both concepts 
are suppositions from the known rather than facts directly known. 
Assuming the reality of time/space, we discover possible existents, 
both within and beyond it, which are not known. However, there 
would be no facts beyond this time/space, although the evidence for 
this in the facts themselves may seem negligible, as for instance in a 
thought or an emotion through which we are more apt to forget time 
than to remember it. Empirically speaking, a fact is not fully ex- 
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plained by the existence of time/space; for there must be something 
else in time/space. There must be other factors,—indeed, there must 
be many, as evidenced in the variety and multitude of facts, although 
the number ean possibly be reduced by assuming that the fact stands 
for a constellation of elementary factors. If a fact is the result of 
time/space with something in it, we can not understand why we may 
not substitute one for the other ;—unless there is a factor which ac- 
counts for the difference between the known and the unknown, be- 
tween the fact and the factors. If it were not for such a difference 
the unknown in any constellation would always be known, and there 
would be no problem of knowledge at all. Why is not a fact always 
a fact, and why does it exist at all? That is the question, the solu- 
tion of which demands the existence of a common factor, which we 
can best call consciousness. It may be doubtful whether time/space 
is a function of consciousness, or vice versa, but whether or not they 
exist independently, their relation is very intimate and it is likely 
that space/time measurements of the facts also indicate the amount 
of consciousness entering into the making of knowledge. 

We may deny that consciousness exists as a fact, but we can not 
figure without it as a factor. Its record may be more or less evident 
in the facts, but it is there. There may be time/space without con- 
sciousness, and there may be consciousness without time and space; 
there may perhaps even be facts without time or space; but there 
can not be facts without consciousness. Usually a fact is something 
known in time and space. It is different from its constituents and is 
rather the different factors expressed in terms of the one combining 
element. Facts are like the rings from a rock thrown into the water. 
There may be rocks and there may be water, without rings; but the 
rings can not occur, unless the rock and the water enter into a pe- 
culiar constellation. We may say that facts are expressing con- 
sciousness like the rings in the water. While a mere phenomenalism 
considers a fact as a constellation of other facts, even modern mate- 
rialism goes deeper in its explanation, and admits that a fact results 
from a combination of factors which are not known in themselves, 
but only indicated by what we know. Going beyond experience, it 
narrows its understanding to explain all experience as the result of 
material existence. Based on sense experience it finds only material 
existence, and based on this it considers all other experience as unreal. 
By this vicious circle of reasoning, by deducting what it has inducted, 
materialism has wielded a false power over the minds of men in this 
otherwise scientifically successful generation. 

Having gone far beyond the face value of the facts concerning 
matter, much of our modern psychology, like our religion and 
philosophy, has been surprisingly superficial in its explanation of 
facts. Practically identifying consciousnes with the facts of knowl- 
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edge, the older sensationalism found some kind of stimulus pushing 
the content into knowledge, somehow, by means of the nervous system. 
The neo-realists saw in knowledge only a variable outline or con- 
figuration of reality. Others saw in reality a special qualification of 
facts. Advancing physics and chemistry found in many facts evi- 
dence of electricity (for instance) and tended to treat all facts as 
electrical phenomena. ‘‘The great discovery of the New Psychology, 
the unconscious motive,’’ spiritualized or rather mentalized by 
Freud, and liberated from determinism by Jung, still confused 
consciousness with knowledge in its concepts of reality. Conscious- 
ness—within the magie circle of which everything was more or less 
known, while outside all was dark until it entered over the threshold 
—instead of being a peculiar fact, degenerated into a relational total 
or balance of influences as expressed in the facts of knowledge. The 
ambiguity of consciousness became famous and it became a question 
of much misunderstanding. Essentially a problem of being, as the 
vital factor or common reason by which the other related factors 
become facts, the question of ‘‘to be or not to be’’ was raised for con- 
sciousness itself. James tried to find it in the facts, but doubted its 
existence as such, and thereby contributed to its scientific downfall, 
although he maintained it as a sort of indefinite concept in his stream 
of consciousness. The same elusiveness characterizes the élan vital 
in Bergson’s creative evolution. Professors later have not been able 
to make up their mind very definitely, and the result of the discussion 
may be stated, as they say in French, ‘‘mais si non’’—yes, but no; 
it does exist, but it is rather useless. They failed to see in the facts 
any evidence of consciousness, and did not find consciousness itself 
in them. They could not see the woods for all the trees. They saw 
many facts, but found only matter tangible. And even that is now 
losing its substance. From now on, we believe, any and all facts will 
be seen as evidence of such a specific and universal factor, named 
consciousness, without which the other factors in existence would 
remain unknown. We believe that anything we know is a fact, and 
that this can neither be explained by consciousness alone, nor can it 
be explained without consciousness as merely a complex and a con- 
glomeration of the unknown manifold. 

In studying all the facts and all experience, we find some char- 
acteristics which are better understood by assuming the existence of 
consciousness as a factor. We find that the most complex, as well as 
the most simple, fact is a wnity, held together as it were by a common 
mental bond, uniting the parts into a whole. This apparent contra- 
diction as expressed in ‘‘a pluralistic Universe,’’ a (holy) ‘‘Trinity,’’ 
“‘e pluribus unum,’’—this unity in the manifold—can only be under- 
stood by distinguishing the known from the unknown, and by as- 
suming that a manifold in existence is expressed or indicated by a 
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single experience. The passing from one experience to another, and 
the continuity and connection of the facts, may better be understood 
by thinking that there is a continuous although variable and possibly 
rhythmic consciousness in constellation with now some, now other 
factors (matter, for instance) in the making of the facts. In the 
comparison of experiences, we can not understand how two things 
can compare with each other; we naturally think they don’t. Nor 
does a third thing compare with them; we do. And we do not mean 
our bodies and brains, but that essential element which exists with 
these, and by which differences may be measured. We maintain 
that the different can be the same only in terms of some common 
factor. And while matter may be a general factor of sensual expe- 
rience, that is as far as it goes. Only by mental tricks can it serve 
for further reference. By the sustained evidence of all kinds of 
facts, and after all specific contents of many sorts have been accounted 
for, there still remains what may be called a mental sameness, or 
mentality, in all facts, an equivalent which we find in the crude 
sensation as well as in the subtle thought, in the dream as well as in 
the definition, and whether we consider a purpose, a present, or a 
past. This is evidence of that which makes experience different from 
other existence ; if it is not consciousness, it is a sign of consciousness, 
a trace of it, from which we may judge of its existence. Notwith- 
standing the particular content of a fact, it is consciousness which 
makes experience and draws the known from the unknown, and 
develops the fact from the factors. 

We are impressed by the mystery of memory, the now that was, 
this present interview with the past, the was that is. Many, who 
otherwise are ashamed of admitting a consciousness as a scientific 
term, find it useful in understanding this paradox; for we can best 
explain memory as a connection of present consciousness with the 
factors of past experience. Even if matter knew, how could it know 
something which is no more. Only by assuming a continuous con- 
sciousness—the stream of James’—passing with more or less force 
through the different factors, is such a fact logically possible. By 
its very definition matter is that which does not know; it compre- 
hendeth not, but is the unconscious substratum of experience. Matter 
is not knowledge; there is a difference, and this is not matter, al- 
though we may say with a play of words that it does matter very 
much in experience. By overlooking this, materialism and behavior- 
ism draw wrong conclusions. In order to understand knowledge, 
some psychologists assume that matter knows, not only in the con- 
stellations of man, animal, or plant, but in its most infinitesimal 
units ;—the molecule, the atom, the electron, the whirl in the ether, 
knows. From the conscious point or stir, they construct an all-con- 
scious God of the Universe. If this were so, although it is a contra- 
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diction in terms, it would be implicitly an admission that the physical 
conception of matter is not enough. Matter should be conscious if it 
shall know. The different sensations and ideas were then considered 
as a mere summation of material effects. The cell knew more than 
the molecule, which knew almost nothing, and the plant or the ani- 
mal knew more. But man should know better, and God must 
know everything. However, this theory does not fit the facts, which 
indicate that knowledge does not depend on mass and size, but on the 
chemical combination of elements, and on conditions which make it 
impossible to assume that each particle of matter is self-conscious. 

Whether we add or multiply matter to reach these so-called sum- 
mation effects of knowledge, we still have to contend with mathe- 
matics and logic in reaching the facts. The facts, even in their 
apparent simplicity, as, for instance, a sensation of a light surface, 
depend on repetition, memory, comparison, comprehension, analysis, 
synthesis, judgment, and, lest we forget, attention. There is little 
material about these processes, they are essentially functions of more 
or less sustained consciousness which to a different degree may exist 
with the different constellations of matter, but which ts not matter. 
It is in fact emancipated from matter in the highest artistic and 
scientific thinking. 

We deal with matter without consciousness in physics; while in 
psychology we deal with matter with consciousness as evidenced in ex- 
perience, Why this difference if matter were always conscious? Why 
don’t we know every cell in our body? How can we explain selective 
attention and the limitations of attention which we find expressed in 
each and every fact, if we do not admit the existence of a variable 
consciousness in conjunction with mere matter? Why is the brain 
the least known although it is the center of consciousness? Why do 
we forget our nerves and tissues and bones, etec., while we are in- 
tensely aware of the traffic in crossing a city intersection ; why do we 
thus forget our complicated organism in knowing something or some- 
body else? These are all questions which are better answered by sup- 
posing a variable consciousness, and by denying that matter is con- 
scious always and everywhere. According to experience matter is not 
conscious, but substantially unconscious, although it exists with con- 
sciousness of varying degree in different constellations. These can 
not be deduced from the concept of matter, nor from merely chemical 
or material forces, but require a specific universal principle of con- 
sciousness, if we shall think clearly and correctly. No wonder a 
headline from another scientific congress read, ‘‘Scientists still 
balked by Life. Chance upsets Rules, Scientist avers!”’ 

We do not deny the existence of matter. We suppose from ex- 
perience that it is, although it may not be as we think. Nor can we 
deny the existence of consciousness, although it may not be as we 
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think ; we must suppose it because it agrees with experience, and is 
of greater fundamental importance than matter. We admit that 
both concepts are useful only to the extent they fit in figuring the 
facts. 


OskaR Emu. 
MAPLEWOOD, OREGON. 
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What Am I? Epwarp GuEAson Spauutpinc. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1928. Pp. 273. 


In this age of popular oracles, it is fortunate that real scholars 
have increasingly at heart the democracy of truth. Chesterton’s 
remark about Browning that the really great things he said were 
said simply is more happily true of philosophers to-day than it was 
a century ago. Doubly welcome therefore is this collection of semi- 
popular essays in constructive realism by Professor Spaulding. 

Not Descartes’ ‘‘ Am I?’’ but ‘‘What Am I?”’ is the fundamental 
title of the first essay. I am, says the author, an organization on 
various levels from electronic to cellular, conforming rigorously 
to physical law. I am also a complex of heredity unit characters; 
so complex, in fact, with my 300,000 billion factors, that in terms 
of chance of precise recurrence I am ‘‘absolutely unique.’’ Again 
I am a stream of consciousness as well as a system of subconscious- 
ness organized around certain basic complexes. Indeed, my per- 
sonality is best understood as an organization of these two—the 
conscious and the subconscious together. So far science. But is 
this all? No. For with such a ‘‘hierarchy,’’ we discover that at 
each ‘‘higher’’ level of organization there is: (1) something ‘‘quali- 
tatively new,’’ not present at any lower level; (2) a unitariness or 
‘foneness’’ that goes with the newness; and (3) a new set of laws 
rendering it ‘‘free from the limitations’’ of the lower laws. At the 
apex of the hierarchy, ‘‘I’’ emerge, then, as a personality that is 
new, unitary, and that conforms to higher, non-scientific laws. Even 
psychology falls short here. For ‘‘it is only at a higher, non-scien- 
tific level that personality exists and at this level personality comes 
in contact with personality, with beauty, with the good, and with 
the immaterial, the ideal and the spiritual.’’ Personality, with all 
due respect to the psychologist, is one of those ‘‘directly experienced 
facts’’ that can not be ‘‘measured, counted, correlated and expressed 
in formulas,’’ but must be dealt with by religion, art, literature, 
ethics, politics, and philosophy. In this admirably lucid exposition 
of the emergent view of mind, realistically construed, one crucial 
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point is left a mystery. What causal relations, if any, exist between 
the different levels? How do the higher laws superimpose them- 
selves upon, or inter-function with, the lower laws? 

In the second essay entitled ‘‘The Walls of the Past,’’ we find an 
interesting defense of freedom against the extreme claims of the 
scientific determinist. Grant all that science can or could tell of 
heredity and environment. There is one factor the determinist can 
never get around and that is ‘‘the logic of the situation.’’ Why 
should he seek to convince the libertarian unless he admits that his 
thinking will change the situation and help his opponent to escape 
from his own past? Yet why should one inevitable seek to dis- 
place another inevitable? The determinist finds himself in the 
‘‘awful dilemma’’ of being forced to choose between his ‘‘ theoretical 
determinism”’ and his ‘‘practical indeterminism’’ at the peril of giv- 
ing up consistency. To be consistent with his determinism, he should 
not try to bring a ‘‘right-about-face’’ in the equally necessary 
belief of his opponent. To ‘‘concede that some acts are causally 
determined and some are not’’ is the only fully consistent position, 
since ‘‘one can both maintain this principle and, consistently with it, 
endeavor to convince another mind of its correctness.’’ 

This is no unfamiliar dialectic, of course, but put thus freshly, it 
discloses the real locus of freedom, namely, in human reason. For 
to think, to reason, is to be ‘‘an agent, an initiator, a creator.’’ Have 
not the greatest ‘‘breaks with the past’’ come through the lives of 
the great thinkers, scientific, ethical, and otherwise? Such men with 
‘*fearlessness and intelligence to discover the facts and reason to 
use them’’ escape from the prison of heredity and environment. 
Every purely logical process is, by that fact, an exception to the 
causal chain and these exceptions ‘‘are not many but they are most 
important.’’ Herein lies man’s power ‘‘to make his environment 
and not be made by it.’’ One is left wondering whether Professor 
Spaulding has not simply replaced causal determinism by logical 
determinism. Can I reason otherwise than I do? If not, why the 
strictures against the scientific determinist? Again, such freedom 
would seem to be decidedly aristocratic. Are only superior intel- 
lects free? It has been the cherished belief of most free-willists 
that all men are free. Finally, if creative synthesis be the clue as 
hinted in the first essay,, why should reason be the only locus of 
freedom? May it not emerge also in the esthetic and the ethical— 
as in Michael Angelo’s ‘‘I criticize by creation’’ or in Kant’s ‘‘I 
ought, therefore I can’’—wherever, indeed, personality lives and 
acts on its own supra-scientific level? 

In ‘‘Why Men Disagree,’’ freedom is further shown to be, not 

1Cf. also The New Rationalism, pp. 449 ff. 
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the operation of individuality, but the hope of rational agreement. 
‘* Atoms, evolutionary forces, instincts, internal secretions, emotions, 
and the subconscious may all lead to man’s disagreeing . . . but 
there finally emerges an organ of freedom, and that organ is reason.”’ 
As against Bergson’s creative freedom through escape from law, 
Professor Spaulding holds to creative concord through rational 
discovery of law. 

The full blossom of realism is unfolded under the chapter title: 
‘‘What Can I Know?’’ The answer is: ‘‘ Realities that are physical, 
realities that are mental, and those that are neither: things that 
exist and things that do not: magnitudes, values and worths: 
processes, qualities and relations: actualities and possibilities.’’ 
Hamlet’s charge against Horatio surely can not be brought against 
this philosopher; his universe is one of richness and variety 
beyond dreams. ‘‘ All sorts of realities are known and no one kind 
has a pre-emptive position or advantage over other kinds.’’ Not 
even the works of reason? But how do we know that these are 
different kinds of realities? ‘‘By the method of exclusion—by 
finding that there are some things that have certain characteristics 
that other things lack.’’ For example, the dualists claim that there 
are two and only two fundamental realities which can not be reduced 
to each other. But this ‘‘ presupposes that there is a third reality, or 
at least fact, namely, the fact of the irreducible difference between 
the two and that this fact is not identical with either of the two 
realities.’’ Is there not, then, an infinite number of kinds of reality 
and their relations? We are not told. But if the difference be- 
tween mind and matter is discovered by finding those characteristics 
of each which the other lacks (e.g., ‘‘experiencing’’ or awareness 
as against mass and energy), then the difference is, after all, largely 
identical with the realities that differ. More convincing to the re- 
viewer is the author’s contention that mind is identical neither with 
matter nor with the immaterial such as numbers and relations, since 
it is (or may be) absent from the one when experiencing the other. 
Finally, as against Kantianism, objective idealism, pragmatism, and 
all appearance-versus-reality theories, Professor Spaulding argues 
effectively that ‘‘every attempt to discredit knowledge is doomed to 
be a failure since the discrediting itself must have a basis that is 
knowledge.’’ In the absence of any ‘‘absolute test for absolute 
truth,’’ ‘‘all the probabilities are in favor of going ahead and know- 
ing, as, e.g. science does.”’ 

The last two essays are concerned with ethical and religious 
implications. ‘‘What should I do?’’ yields the almost Kantian an- 
swer: ‘‘Think and act; and recognize personality in others’’ and 
ends with a plea for a world of ‘‘tolerance, of expression, of crea- 
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tion’’ to replace the present one of ‘‘intolerance, conformity, and 
standardization.’’ If thinking includes evaluation, then this ulti- 
mate standard is less nugatory than it sounds. Danger lies in ab- 
stracting reason too sharply from its matrix of human facts and 
relations. 

The last essay, ‘‘What Shall I Believe?’’ offers a purified, al- 
most rarefied theism in realistic vein. The legitimate object of be- 
lief is God defined as ‘‘the Good,’’ an ‘‘immaterial force,’’ a ‘‘ cosmic 
reality,’’ a ‘‘Moral Ally,’’ who ‘‘throughout history, working in 
men, inspiring and aiding them . . . leading them to be their best 
and highest selves’’ has been fighting, on the whole, a winning battle 
against evil. This view rests upon the evidence of experience and 
is, in effect, a generalization from all positive values, all experienced 
goodness. As against idealism which explains away evil or absorbs 
it into the Good, and Darwinian naturalism which views evil as 
‘*an incident that is necessary in order that the species may progress 
towards fitness and strength,’’ our author’s philosophy ‘‘allows evil 
to stand at its full face value and . . . finds all methods of arguing 
it out of existence to be invalid.’’ There is ‘‘no method of disposing 
of evil other than by fighting it.’’ One admires this realistic honesty 
about evil, this refusal to confuse black with white. But is it a 
permanent solution? Does creative synthesis, after the miracle of 
personality, stop short on the cosmic scale? If it be not good that 
there should be evil, would it then be better if there were no evil? 
Would sympathy and self-sacrifice embody positive value and there- 
fore be ‘‘divine,’’ at all, if there were no suffering? In the review- 
er’s judgment, this discussion is marred by a failure to define, or to 
distinguish relative and absolute, good and evil. 

The conflict of science, Professor Spaulding finds to be not with 
religion, but with the accretions of theology. Philosophy has been 
sound in construing First Cause, not as first in time, but as ‘‘first 
in order of reality, first in importance’’ and teleology as ‘‘the pres- 
ence in the universe of the Good and the Beautiful as another aspect 
of things than that which forms the subject-matter of science.”’ 

In this modest volume, Professor Spaulding has given us, not 
only a delightfully clear and penetrating analysis of contemporary 
issues, but also, in his appealing version of Platonized realism, some 
constructive workmanship of a high order. 


D. Maurice ALLAN. 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE. 
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Coming of Age in Samoa. A Psychological Study of Primitive 
Youth for Western Civilization. Margaret Mrap. New York: 
Wm. Morrow and Co. 1928. xv + 297 pp. 


The concrete evidence of this excellent ethnological picture of an 
alien culture is more convincing than any a priori argument as to 
the plasticity of that which we have been accustomed to theorize 
about as human nature. Selecting as a test problem the period of 
stressful upheaval at adolescence, Dr. Mead obtained a National Re- 
search Fellowship in the Biological Sciences and identified herself 
for nine months with Polynesian life as it is lived on the most isolated 
islands of American Samoa, in order to throw light on the similarity 
or divergence of human behavior under different cultural conditions. 
Adolescence was an excellent choice as a test problem, both because 
conditions in our own society have focussed so much attention upon 
it, and because it is by definition tied up with a universal biological 
fact in human development. 

Dr. Mead learned to know intimately, in their own language, the 
girls of three villages. She made herself familiar with the minutie 
of their civilization. And she found that it was precisely at adoles- 
cence that, for the Samoan girl, emotional stress is at a minimum. 
In place of the upheaval that is to us so ‘‘natural,’’ to the Samoans 
it is as ‘‘natural’’ that girls from fourteen to seventeen, no longer 
shouldered with babies, or at war with the little boys, putting off 
with a shrug of the shoulders still the duties of marriage and adult- 
hood, should have several years of light-hearted dalliance. They are 
able to make this solution, because of the social attitude concerning 
it, not the source of danger and difficulty that it has been to us in 
this generation, but the graceful and romantic prelude to a useful 
domestic adjustment. It is another example of the truth that our 
problems spring not from the facts, but from the social setting in 
which the facts are grouped. 

Dr. Mead presents her material with great insight, throwing into 
relief not only the essential factors in Samoan, but in modern Ameri- 
can, civilization. If the human animal is unbelievably plastic, not 
carrying around within itself the detailed laws of its own develop- 
ment as we once believed, we must not, therefore, leap to the other 
conclusion that we shall be able to modify its cultural environment 
at pleasure. It is too deep-seated and too complex a growth. One of 
the determinants that have brought about the Samoan conditions at 
adolescence, the scant recognition of personality, is to us distasteful ; 
and the other, the lack of fundamental choices open to the adolescent, 
we could attain again only at the cost of civilization itself. Our mod- 
ern scale of values makes its own rules and regulations which we can 
not casually lay aside. There are conflicts that are set by the ideals 
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we have made for ourselves, and if we must continue to encounter 
these in terms of adolescence, as in creative work, or in the personal 
emotions, it is not because these are the inescapable rules of our 
being, but because the cultural values that they connote seem to us 
worth the price exacted. 


Ruts BENEDICT. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A Berkeley Commemoration of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the arrival of the philosopher, Dean Berkeley, in America was 
held by the Berkeley Divinity School in New Haven, Connecticut, 
on January 23, 1929. The programme was as follows: 


Berkeley in the Eighteenth Century ...... Professor C. B. Tinker 


Berkeley the Philosopher ............... Professor C. M. Bakewell 
Bermalay the MMGOMATY .... «oc cscccccc: ceevees Dean W. P. Ladd 
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Colonial New England in 1729 .......... Professor C. M. Andrews 
New Light on Berkeley’s American Sojourn ..Dr. Benjamin Rand 
I EE ED ov nvounke6es + saveveawacesanaee’ Mr. A. Keogh 
Berkeley as a Patron of Art ........... Professor Theodore Sizer 


Among the important discoveries described in the paper of Dr. 
Rand was that of Berkeley’s visit to Harvard. 





The Philosophical Union of the University of California an- 
nounces a series of eight lectures to be given at Berkeley during the 
spring semester on the general subject of ‘‘Studies in the Nature 
of Truth.’’ The program is as follows: 

February 15. 

‘‘The Prepositional Nature of Truth’’..... Professor J. Loewenberg 
March 1. 

‘‘Truths of Existence and of Meaning’’..... Professor G. P. Adams 
March 8. 
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April 19. 


“‘The Inaccessibility of Truth’’............ Professor D. W. Prall 
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